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Young China Buckles Down 


pen CLOSE (Josef Washington Hall) outstanding authority on the Orient, author of The 
Revolt of Asia and numerous other books, recently returned from a study tour of the far 
eastern countries. He granted THE NEW STUDENT the following special interview: 


“W HAT has become of the 
Chinese student movement 
since the debacle of the Kuomin- 
tang?” Except for meager press 
mention of the fact that five 
Nationalistic students in Peking 
had given brief employment to 
one of Chang Tso Lin’s headsmen 
we were wholly ignorant of the 
latest phases of young China’s 
political and intellectual renais- 
sance. So we put this question to 
Upton Close first of all. He has 
had opportunity to observe young 
China first-hand. 

“As a whole, students in China 
are buckling down to their stud- 
ies this fall. They realize that 
the student generation preceding them knew its 
politics at the expense of other knowledge so 
they are going in for a more solid and thorough 
education. The interest veers from the stormy 
political forum to more serene and academic 
themes.” This does not mean, Upton Close has- 
tened to add, that they have veased to be political 
realists. For “at the same time they are keeping 
an eye on political affairs, watching for some- 
thing to break.” 

In most revolutions the first generation of re- 
volters tosses all the old gods into the junk heap. 
The next group is a little more discriminating 
and sets to work salvaging the indispensable dei- 
ties. That the Chinese conduct their revolutions 
in this normal manner is inferred from the state- 
ment: “Some students are still in the attitude of 
kicking Confucius in the pants. But there is now 
apparent a more temperate attitude.” 

“The outstanding influence among Chinese stu- 
dents is the pragmatism of John Dewey. He is 
more influential there than here at home. The 
young Chinese try to be dispassionately scientific 
and rational. They succeed in attaining this ideal 
as well as might be expected of young children 
of twenty or twenty-five years.” 

From there the conversation turned to the 
Chinese flapper. 

“The girl students are advocating all kinds of 
feministic programs. The men have taken the 
passive attitude of ‘whatever you do, we can’t 


stop you, so go ahead.’ Conse- 
quently women are asserting their 
long inhibited instinct for posses- 
sion and are demanding sex fidel- 
ity from their husbands. Their 
organizations are rapidly doing 
away with polygamy.” 

The new freedom has shaken 
the old system of selection. 

“In many cases a compromise 
has been effected between the old 
marriage system and modern 
ideas. By the old system the clan 
dictated the choice of husband. 
Now the clan exercises a positive 
choice while the woman has a 
negative one. Several names are 
submitted to her and she has veto 
Of course many women are not content 


power. 
with this half measure and are experimenting 


with trial marriage. The bolshevik attitude 
toward marriage also has its admirers. 

“It must be remembered that young people in 
China and Russia are not as sexually minded as 
ours. The problems of sex do not loom as high 
there as here. Chinese students are more inter- 
ested in philosophy and art than in sex. 

“The marriage experiments do not cause much 
of a furore there. In a country of stupendous 
changes of all kinds these innovations do not seem 
so important. Marriage was always arranged 
outside the legal system of the country so the 
experimenters have no legal barriers to contend 
with.” 

Turning to political affairs Upton Close pre- 
dicted that the Nationalistic movement will gather 
together its shattered fragments and renew the 
northward drive, abandoned last spring when 
right and left wing groups split the movement 
asunder. A new and promising moderate party 
has been launched in Canton and it promises to 
eventually absorb the Nanking and Hankow gov- 
ernments. The students will throw their influ- 
ence to this group and the struggle to realize 
Sun Yat Sen’s revolutionary ideals will be taken 
up again. The Russians will be invited to partici- 
pate in the new party, but only in a strictly 
advisory capacity. Russian influence in China is 
on the upgrade. (Continued on page 2) 
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SONG OF SCORN—A Layman’s Thoughts 


IVE a RAH for the pelfs of the college men 
And a RAY for the grade of their brains, 
They learn how to chant of Emanuel Kant 
And the wines under bishops’ soutanes. 
Of “sweetness and light” they learn to converse, 
And of Wellington’s famous attack, 
In a manner pedantic, they wax so romantic— 
At BUSINESS they all take a whack. 


Each day they are seeking a fad from the Profs. 
To a tune that is light and “colleeg,” 

They raise a commotion at each funny notion 
Abasing the BANKERS’ prestige. 

Give a cheer for the pelfs of the college men, 
Those innocent thing-um-a-bobs, 

All the RAHS will not RAISE the size of their pay 
When they start at their clerical jobs. 

—Berry Patch, in the Cornell Sun. 


VERHEARD on the subway; a conversation between 
two Columbia University students: 

“T think I got an A in physics and a B or B plus in lit. 
I hope so, anyway.” 

“Wait until you’ve been in school a couple of years; 
you won’t think so much of grades. All you’ll want is a 
good time. You'll realize you don’t know anything and 
don’t know what you’re here for anyhow.” 

“Oh, Neitzsche! Schopenhauer! You’re a radical, 
aren’t you?” 


Wie reasoning calls to mind the revival services 
that have been “packing them in” at Hendrix College, 
Conway, Ark. The Bull Dog tells of the “good dose” of 
“old time religion” that the boys and girls, as well as the 
townspeople, are getting, and many stout hearts are being 
purified in the process. On top of all that their paper 
gives them God’s blessing. Which is awfully kind. 

A new Christ, by the way, has arisen from the revival, 
according to the Bull Dog. “Greatest orator, greatest 
controversialist, or debater, greatest philosopher, only 
transformer and the only real strategist in the world’s 
history,’—that is the Christ, according to the speaker 
adjudged best. With such attainments, the Saviour no 
doubt would have been at the head of His class, as well as 
a president of the student body and captain of the debate 
team had He gone to college. 

Windmill was surprised to learn that there are still 
students sufficiently willing to take anything on faith, and 
ready to hit the sawdust trail to salvation. When he was 
in college he attended one or two revivals, merely for their 
interest as psychological phenomena. The revivalists al- 
ways knew their trade well. If a student tried to join 
the sinners, merely out of a curious interest in observing 
at close range the repenters, he was spotted promptly, and 
escorted from the building. Unfortunately, none was ever 


(Continued from page 1) 

Japan, England’s former ally, the ex-editor of the Peking 
Leader informed us, has forsaken her friend of the days 
of the Russo-Japanese War and is reaching a working 
agreement with the Soviet Republic in the Far East. This 
alliance may give the final push to the disintegration of 
the British Empire. The United States is wresting away 
Great Britain’s Chinese trade. Relations between China 
and the United States are placid at present under the 
pacifying influence of Admiral Mark Bristol. But the 
end of strife in China is not yet, Upton Close warned us. 
The fundamentals of the situation are unchanged. The 
foreigners are going to fight to the last for their con- 
cessions while the awakening Chinese will accept no com- 
promise, 
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able to muster up sufficient religious ecstasy actually to 
collapse. 

Remembering Elmer Gantry’s conversion, we wonder 
if at Hendrix the football captain went first, and then 
perhaps the student body president. 

For our own part we should think the cheer leaders 
would go first. After leading their charges into patriotic 
ecstasies at the mere mention of alma mater, and, verily, 
after being able to inspire in themselves and others un- 
bounded fervor with the team trailing 40 to 0, it should 
be a simple matter to fall prostrate before a God of attri- 
butes no more intangible than alma mater’s. And the 
chances of victory are so much better. You just can’t lose. 


A Southern Exposure 

Sirs: The New Student ran a column November 9th 
regarding Mrs. Marcet Haldeman-Julius’ findings in the 
race situation at the University of Kansas. I read it. 
But I didn’t weep. 

In the South such conditions are not found. The South- 
erner would regard a Negro attempting to enter the same 
school with white persons as a good candidate for the 
noose. And Southern Negroes would have nothing to do 
with him. 

Two things are paramount in the Southerner’s world. 
They are the exaltation of pure womanhood and the un- 
questioned supremacy of the white race. Some writers 
would have one believe these are traits of the Old Gentle- 
men of the South and not possessed by their sons and 
grandsons. Either they are trying to spread propaganda 
or have been sadly misinformed. 

Eating in the same cafe with a Negro is out of the 
question. No self-respecting Southerner would consider 
such a thing for the least fraction of a second. 

Mrs. Haldeman-Julius was astounded that the Univer- 
sity Athletic Association refuses to permit colored stu- 
dents to represent the University in intercollegiate activi- 
ties. Her attitude, of course, is ludicrous. What decent 
white man wants to go through things an athlete must 
endure with a Negro partner? 

As to blaming the athletic association for “doing more 
than any other force . . . to promote race prejudice with 
all the ugly consequences that invariably go with it...” 
we of the South are prone to think a goodly portion of 
the trouble is caused by half-witted white persons entering 
a fight they know nothing about, something they cannot 
see the ultimate end. 

In Birmingham there are three Negro colleges. Colored 
persons desiring a higher education go there. They have 
no thought of attending one of the white institutions of 
the rape If they had, their hopes would soon be shat- 
tered. 

The South treats the Negro better than any other sec- 
tion of the world. And the black man realizes it. A 
Southerner understands the Negro, knows his peculiari- 
ties, his habits, his needs, and his beliefs. It is only 
natural that he should. From the date of his birth he is 
surrounded by colored servants, if he is of the real South. 

The slavery time “auntie” and “uncle,” although rapidly 
diminishing in number, is not a thing of the past. And 
their sons and daughters are reared to respect their 
“massa” and “missis.” Those persons who have never 
seen an old Southern “mammy” have missed something 
that can never be replaced. Before many years they will 
be creatures of the past, a real loss to the nation. 

Southern Negroes are taught their place and stay there. 

Yours, etc., 
Robert S. Glasgow, Jr., Adamsville, Ala. 
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Subscription for one year $1.50; Foreign countries $2. 
Single copies 10c. Entered as second-class matter April 20, 
1922 at the post office at New York, N. Y. under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Reprinting permitted if credit is given to 
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When Nicaragua Casts Her Ballot 


N 1928 the millions of voters in the United 
States will cast their ballots for a new presi- 
dent. At the same time thousands of citizens of 
the tiny but turbulent little republic of Nicaragua 
will choose a new chief executive. It may be 
safely predicted that the interest of a majority 
of the grown inhabitants of this continent will 
be focused on the latter event. To the millions 
in the United States this event will mean 
nothing. To the vague and dimly known peoples 
south of the Rio Grande it will be one more dra- 
matic episode in the great conflict between them- 
selves and the Yankee colossus of the north. 

In 1924 began the episode whose climax will be 
reached in next year’s Nicaraguan elections. That 
year Don C. Solorzano was legally elected presi- 
dent of Nicaragua. Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, a prom- 
inent liberal, was elected vice president. Followed, 
in 1925, a coup d’etat engineered by the conserva- 
tives. The president was forced to resign, the 
vice president driven from the country and the 
legislative chambers dissolved. 

The following year Don Adolfo Diaz, conserva- 
tive, was made president under circumstances 
that would be dignified by the adjective “ques- 
tionable.” The congress which chose him had 
been thoroughly purged of liberals. As a conse- 
quence the liberals resorted to arms and nearly 
succeeded in defeating the Diaz group. At that 
point the United States marines stepped in. At 
first they were there only to “protect American 
property” but it soon became apparent that they 
were doing something more in accord with our 
historical] role in that “backward country.’ Some- 
how the protection of American property always 
furthered the cause of Diaz, whose only role in 
Nicaraguan statecraft had been to farm out his 
little country to Wall Street bankers in return for 
crushing loans at a high interest rate. American 
property was so well protected that the Diaz 
cause rapidly became the winning one. 

Officially the liberals have surrendered. But 
bands of hungry “rebels” still prefer guerilla war- 
fare to subjection to Diaz and the American 
marines. Hundreds of these “rebels” have been 
slaughtered by the marines while scores of Amer- 
icans have lost their lives in President Coolidge’s 
unofficial war. The United States proposes to 
remain in Nicaragua until after the election next 
year, which will be supervised by our troops. 

The young people of Latin America as well as 
their elders look with dismay on this episode in 
imperialism. There is a ferment of renaissance 
in the universities from Mexico City to Argentina. 
These students, unlike previous Latin American 
generations, are realists. They realize that Latin- 
American governments have been wasteful, 
greedy and cruel, keeping the countries in con- 
tinual turmoil of revolution through their op- 
pressive rule. These students aspire to remake 
Latin America according to more democratic 


forms but they want the United States to keep 
her hands off. Their first fight is for democracy 
within their own countries and closely linked with 


this is their battle against imperialistic aggres- ~ 


sion. It is with this information in mind that the 
students of the United States should read the 
following manifesto of Latin American students 
on the Nicaraguan elections: 

“The termination of the military intervention 
of the Government of the United States of North 
America in the Latin American Republic of Nicar- 
agua,—an intervention which has been the cause 
of so much bloodshed,—may be initiated if in the 
general election called for October 1928 the Nicar- 
aguan people express freely their right of electing 
a national government to replace the government 
imposed on them—the government of Adolfo 
Diaz. 

“The ‘A. P. R. A.,’ the United Front of Manual 
and Intellectual Workers of Latin America, which 
represents at this moment the predominant opin- 
ion among the peoples of Latin America in accord 
with its program looking towards the political 
unity of our countries, believes that the only 
possible solution of the conflict created in the 
small countries of Central America by the expan- 
sionist policy of the United States of North Amer- 
ica, the only thing which safeguards the national 
sovereignty of these countries is the re-establish- 
ment of the Central American Confederation. 


“But the Central American Confederation can 
be realized only through the action of independ- 
ent governments which fully represent the na- 
tional opinion of the countries.. The present sad 
situation in Nicaragua is one of the greatest 
obstacles to that great end—the Central American 
unification. The election of an independent gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua by the free determination 
of the people of Nicaragua is absolutely neces- 
sary. But this election will not be free if it takes 
place under the control of the United States goy- 
ernment only, for the United States government 
by recognizing the government of Adolfo Diaz 
and by refusing to recognize the constitutional 
government of Dr. Sacasa has taken sides in the 
contention. Public opinion in Latin America 
considers the intervention of Latin American 
countries to be necessary. A great wave of opin- 
ion expressing this feeling has already swept 
over the most important of them. We believe 
that the situation in Nicaragua directly affects 
all Latin American countries. It is owing to this 
wave of opinion that out of twenty Latin Ameri- 
can republics only three of the smallest have 
yielded to the pressure of Washington and have 
recognized the government of Diaz; seventeen 
Latin American governments in spite of the tre- 
mendous influence over them of the combination 
of political interest and imperialistic economics 
have decided to be obedient to the unanimous 
opinion of our people completely at one with the 
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people of Nicaragua whose present griefs and 
sacrifices can not be forgotten by Latin America. 
But this refusal to yield to the pressure of Wash- 
ington is exceptional. 

“It is public opinion which demands that in 
the Nicaraguan election of 1928 it should be rep- 
resented. In order to guarantee impartiality this 
representation should not devolve on persons con- 
nected in one form or another with Latin Ameri- 
can governments on which the influence of the 
North American government is too often so mani- 
fest, but should devolve on men truly representa- 
tive of Latin American public opinion whose 
prestige and moral authority would be a true 
guarantee of impartiality. 

“The ‘A. P. R. A.’, United Front of Intellectual 
and Manual Workers of Latin America, receives 
and welcomes the movement already launched by 
various organs of the Latin American press and 
by various groups of students and intellectuals 
to make the three representatives of Latin Amer- 
ican public opinion in the Nicaraguan election of 
1928 Haya de la Torre, Alfredo Palacios and 
José Vasconcelos. 

“Don Victor Haya de la Torre, Ph.B., is the 
founder and general secretary of the ‘A. P. R. A.,’ 
to which organization adhere the Anti-Imperial- 
istic Party of Latin America, the Latin American 
Union (Buenos Aires) and the Paris Centre of 
Anti-Imperialistic Students, the Popular Univer- 
sities of Peru, and various organizations and 
groups of students, intellectuals and workers in 
the Argentine Republic, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Pan- 
ama, Guatemala, Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
Mexico, etc., etc. Haya de la Torre is honorary 
president of the Students’ Federations of Peru 
and Cuba and honorary member of those of Pan- 
ama, Argentine, Chile, etc. The Congress of the 
youth of Mexico acclaimed him as the ‘true repre- 
sentative of the new generation of Latin America.’ 

“Doctor Alfredo Palacios is president of the 
Latin American Union. Lic. José Vasconcelos 
is ex-rector of the National University of 
Mexico, ex-minister of Public Education in 
the government of President Obregon.” 


Yanks Tie Tea Drinkers 


By ERNEST PONTIFEX 


EFORE a massed throng of one hundred 
wildly cheering Columbia rooters the Blue 
and White word jugglers, fighting every syllable 
of the way, held the visiting team of the British 
Union of Students to a scoreless tie in a verbal 
tussle that will do down in the annals of Morning- 
side history as an eventful event. 

The subject was “Resolved, that the pursuit of 
efficiency is a deplorable feature of modern life.’ 
The British three upheld the affirmative while the 
Columbia battlers doggedly defended the nega- 
tive. 

John Ramage opened fire for the Teadrinking 
three. He said he did not intend to condemn effi- 
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ciency, but merely its immoderate pursuit. He 
did not propose to go back to the medieval days, 
or to uphold the Chinese as an ideal civilization. 

“It is not how to make more money that we 
care about,” he said, “the ability to know what 
to do with the money already gotten is what is 
so definitely lacking as a result of the pursuit of 
efficiency.” 

Lawrence A. Tassi stepped into the ring for 
the Blue and White. He was wise to English 
debate methods. British debaters are famous for 
their rapier-like repartee. But American arguers 
are resourceful. If wit is wanted they can beat 
the Britishers at their own game. 

The speaker was glad to see that the Britishers 
did not fear Prohibition, that they brought along 
their own Scotch.* Mention of Mayor Jimmy 
Walker as “our own Prince of Wales” and other 
witty remarks followed. Amenities over with, the 
gem of Columbia squared up and delivered a stat- 
istical right hook followed by innumerable short 
jabs of the same variety. According to Professor 
Cypher efficiency has cut the price of shoes from 
$14 to $5.75. Do our honorable opponents wish 
to go back to the day when shoes sold for $14? 
According to Professor Graph if all the hours 
saved by efficient methods of making cheese blint- 
zes were placed end to end, it would be a marvel- 
ous feat indeed. 

Britain’s second arguer, Andrew Haddon, re- 
iterated the statement that his team did not expect 
to prove that efficiency is a bad thing, but merely 
the immoderate pursuit of efficiency. He did not 
propose a return to the middle ages. 

The Blue and White staged a glorious come- 
back. Melvin Lyter carried the ball. He showed by 
quoting from the latest report of the federal de- 
partment of figures that efficiency was responsible 
for the fact that every three out of four American 
homeowners own carburetors. Did the honorable 
opponents propose to return to the days before 
three out of four American homeowners owned 
carburetors? 


Frank C. Darvill, the third of the Beefeaters, 
wanted to know why it was impossible for Amer- 
ican debaters to understand more than one word 
of the debate subject. His team did not deplore 
efficiency. They merely wished to prove that it is 
bad to make a fetish of efficiency. 

The Columbian’s retort to this was a telling one 
that did credit to his alma mater and his country. 
“Suppose,” Thomas A. Sully thundered in re- 
buttal, “suppose_my worthy opponent suggested 
to Mr, Average Man that he return to the days 
before efficiency. Mr. Average Man would tell my 
worthy opponent to go to the devil, and would be 
absolutely right in doing so.” 

The audience was tied for a decision. Proving 
to everyone’s satisfaction that American debate 
methods are just as good as those used in Eng- 
land. At least, before an American audience. 


* Andrew Haddon, one of the English debaters, is a Scotchman.—Ep. 
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Magnificent Gesture 


O Caldwell did not play, after all. 

Despite pleas and protestations of 
presidents, players, athletic directors 
and coaches, and demands of alumni 
(alumni never plead; they always de- 
mand) an agreement between three 
institutions was held sacred above the 
_ right of Bruce Caldwell to pursue 
happiness and fame on the football 
field. 

Yale made a noble gesture, in spite 
of all the back-scratching and mutual 
admiration that accompanied the in- 
cident. If to the layman it is not 
clear just what was involved, it should 
be explained that it was all “for the 
good of the game.” That is why it 
was well that the Yankees won the 
world series with four consecutive 
victories. It didn’t matter so much 
that the great Caldwell had played 
freshman football at Brown, or that 
the Yanks might reasonably have been 
expected to lose a game, but sports 
are always somewhat under suspicion, 
and gestures always help to maintain 
respectability and bolster integrity. 
So when the Yankees forewent swollen 
gate receipts they did “the game” a 
great service, by establishing sports- 
manship as preferable to financial gain. 
Just so did Yale forego almost certain 
victory likewise to leave sportsman- 
ship and its attendant honesty tri- 
umphant over victory. A beautiful 
gesture, that may bring Yale further 
joy some day when a dangerous op- 
ponent finds himself in Caldwell’s 
predicament. 

Football enthusiasts will make much 
of this incident. They will tell you 
that it vindicates football, and testi- 
fies to that sport’s character-building 
qualities. Yet there will be skeptics, 
who, like Franklin P. Adams, of The 
World, will raise pertinent questions. 
Mr. Adams, for instance, wants to 
know how long Caldwell, Coach T. A. 
D. Jones, and Yale have known Cald- 
well had been violating an agreement. 
Again, he asks, why was Bruce Cald- 
well not on the Yale campus attend- 
ing classes while his case was pend- 
ing? These are questions that the 
apologists for football will not an- 
swer, because they are “irrelevant to 
the principle involved.” 

Though it is a simple matter now 
to say that Yale’s victory over Prince- 
ton meant nothing, we can’t relin- 
quish the suspicion that certain gen- 
tlemen who make Yale’s decisions had 
best be thanking fortune, or the young 
men who scored the winning points. 
Have not the sports correspondents 
told us that as Yale trailed Princeton 
thousands of Bulldog alumni sitting 
in the stands “looked at Caldwell and 
groaned?” Caldwell, on the bench, 
represented Yale’s hopes, and the si- 
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lent thousands looked helplessly at 
this young martyr, while he too looked 
helplessly on his team mates. 

Right always triumphs, but this 
time it didn’t wait centuries. Yale 
won, and Yale’s attention was sud- 
denly deflected from silent contem- 
plation of the star on the bench, to 
serpentines and victory. 

Yale alumni limit their faith in 
football to big scores. They have no 
predilection for gestures. They de- 
manded that Caldwell be permitted to 
play, but their cry went unanswered. 
It is horrible to contemplate how these 
alumni, who sat silent through most 
of the game, might have given release 
to their feelings had Yale lost. What 
would have happened had their at- 
tention not been diverted from Cald- 
well to Touchdowns? 

But all this, again, is irrelevant to 
the principle involved. Yale won de- 
spite, or because of, her righteousness. 
It was a grand, a noble, a magnifi- 
cent gesture. Just what it means— 
well, who knows? Let the coaches, 
players, fans and apologists explain 
that. 


Desire Under the Elms 


(Harvard Crimson) 


ALE wants a bulldog; Columbia 

wants a Stadium; Princeton cries 
for the municipal vote; Cornell would 
like to see Prohibition enforced; Mich- 
igan objects to its auto-ban; Dart- 
mouth advocates acceptance of the 
Hopkins proposal; Washington seeks 
its stolen siren and pleads for a con- 
tinuance of the pajama parade cus- 
tom; Amherst wants Saturday night 
dates with Smith; Smith argues for 
automobile riding after dark; Vassar 
maintains the cause of smoking for 
women. 

Few are the colleges of today whose 
student newspapers are not standards 
of liberty and advance agents for the 


millenium. Unsolicited criticism is 
being done. Whereas the organs of 
undergraduate opinion were once 


merely antiphonal choruses of faculty 
sentiments they are now upholders of 
various degrees of insurgency. Give 
a student editor an idea, an object 
which he may view with alarm and 
a typewriter, and within a week he 
will have raised the foundations of 
his college and made the Associated 
Press and The New Student in addi- 
tion. The undergraduate press room 
has seen and is seeing red. 

Wisconsin wants a _ completed 
Union; Oregon wants the freedom of 
speech; Syracuse demands that the 
Syracuse type be defined now and for- 
ever; Illinois wanted to beat Iowa; 
Purdue wants a band like Indiana’s 
and Indiana wants a football team 
like Purdue’s ... 


Behind the Times 
(“Bull Session” in Stanford Daily) 


F REPORTS from University of 

California at Los Angeles are not 
more than usually exaggerated a pair 
of officials down there are particu- 
larly foolish. It appears that at the 
request of a regent the head of the 
school arbitrarily forbade the student 
newspaper to print any news articles 
about the Lindsey debates. 

That the official action, if correctly 
reported, was stupid and will be fu- 
tile goes without saying. The marvel 
is that Los Angeles go-getters would 
attempt to direct censorship, a wea- 
pon that always has been a boomerang. 

If they want to keep the collegiates 
innocent of ideas there are better 
ways than gagging the press. They 
might make Lindsey-ism a five-hour 
course for three units credit. Or pro- 
hibit the students from thinking of 
Lindsey in parties of less than six! 

Taken at their very worst the Den- 
ver judge’s proposals are pretty tame. 
He is so old-fashionedly in favor of 
marriage that he wants to make it 
work better by adapting the legal 
form to observed fact, and he has 
undergone considerable real persecu- 
tion for his faith. 

He does advocate supervised dis- 
semination of birth control knowledge, 
but that whole subject is by this time 
almost passe to the youth concerned. 

Further, the judge would modern- 
ize the law so that a childless couple 
who for their own reasons have ceased 
to be happy together may separate 
without the debasing hypocrisy of the 
archaic accusations and trial. But 
none of the judge’s suggestions would 
seem to have much power to soil by 
mere contact the minds of college stu- 
dents who are commonly of the social 
class among whom divorce carries a 
minimum of social stigma. 

We are watching the institution of 
marriage in transition. It may some- 
time be recognized that while indi- 
vidually it may be as much a sacra- 
ment as the participants please, so- 
cially and legally it is a contract. 
Reform movements are growing in 
respectability and it is not beyond 
reason to anticipate that newer ideals 
. typified by Lindsey may become 
aw. 

Whether “companionate marriage” 
is the next step or something like it, 
the occasion calls for interested, lively 
discussion, a measure of tolerance, and 
recognition of the fact that the world 
does move. 

Students at U. C. L. A. will get 
good practice in citizenship while en- 
joying the fun of getting out from 
under the stimulating ukase. The 
two misguided university officials are 
to be pitied. 
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Let Us Think 


ROM the curriculum committee of 

the National Student Federation of 
America comes a mimeographed let- 
ter asking college students to ponder 
the aims of education during the 
month of November. This letter is 
also an appeal to college editors to 
spread the word and requests librar- 
ians to post the included bibliography 
of books on education and make up 
special educational shelves. 

If the librarians make use of the 
bibliography for assembling a display 
on education the students will have 
enough reading matter to last through 
the winter. Fifty-three items ranging 
in size from slim pamphlets to for- 
midable books are listed, and in con- 
tent from the sober criticisms of Dr. 
Aydelotte of Swarthmore to Upton 
Sinclair’s gossipy indictment of high- 
er education. The bibliography lists 
books published mainly during the 
past few years, bearing witness to the 
vast amount of writing being done on 
the subject. Students, professors and 
college administrators are repre- 
sented. 

The idea, the committee writes, is 
this: “Some of us have been worrying 
a lot about these educational difficul- 
ties, and these books have helped us; 
therefore we pass on our list to you 
who may find it interesting.” 


Fifty Years 


HE student Y. M. C. A., celebrat- 

ing its fiftieth anniversary this 
fall, is pointing with pride to the new 
enlarged self-government that is be- 
ing given the student groups. Instead 
of existing as a subdivision of the na- 
tional organization, the college groups 
have been placed on an equal footing, 
so that they now have a voice in the 
conduct of their own affairs. For 
four years students have been seeking 
this status, and their efforts have been 
the cause of frequent controversy 
within the organization. With a re- 
adjustment made in September, the 
Y. M. C. A. feels that its position has 
once more become secure. 


Wisconsin Nominates 


REPUBLICAN national conven- 

tion, with all the trimmings, from 
cowbells to bands, gave political science 
students at the University of Wisconsin 
opportunity to try their knowledge of 
convention workings. Confusion, noise, 
cat-calls, and booing accompanied 
speeches and balloting, until the final 
cheer when Frank O. Lowden won on 
the second vote. The delegates were 
divided into state groups, and rallied 
to their native sons with approved 
gusto. Norris and Hoover counted 
well on the first ballot, Norris par- 


ticularly, who got all of Wisconsin’s 
25 votes, but when it became evident 
that Lowden was the favorite, the 
delegates joined the movement, and, 
midst shouting and screeching of 
sirens, gave the honor to the man from 
Illinois. 


Curricular 


66]. F FICIENT and successful engi- 

neers.” That, says President 
C. S. Howe, of the Case School of 
Applied Science, at Cleveland, is what 
that institution wishes to make of its 
students. So when the graduates, 
with only one exception, declared they 
had found no use for their foreign 
languages, these courses were dropped. 
Courses in economics, the history of 
civilization, and the history of science 
are being substituted, as having more 
bearing on engineering than French 
or German. 

President Howe supposed, of course, 
that his alumni knew their languages 
and that failure to make use of them 
was due to lack of opportunity or 
demand, rather than ignorance. 


ORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, 

on the other hand, has announced 
an extension of its business adminis- 
tration and engineering courses to 
five years, in order that students may 
have time to include humanistic sub- 
jects in their curricula. This cooper- 
ative institution will make no change 
in its degrees. It has taken the step 
simply in behalf of its students, who 
are receiving the plan with favor. 


NDUSTRIAL sanitation will occu- 

py students in the Harvard engi- 
neering school, as a new phase to the 
study of civil engineering. Increased 
mortality of industrial workers due to 
poisonous dusts and gasses incidental 
to manufacture have made it impera- 
tive, the university believes, that some 
attempt be made to eradicate these 
conditions. Stone-cutting tools have 
been procured, and students will be- 
gin their work by observing the dan- 
gers accruing to stone workers from 
deadly silica dust. 


Speakers Exchange 


} aplrnan sis of sponsoring intercollegi- 
ate debates, Grinnell College’s for- 
ensic department is instituting a sys- 
tem of exchange speakers with other 
colleges and universities. Speakers, 
qualified in point of information and 
oratorical ability, will be sent to other 
schools, there to discuss student prob- 
lems and other matters of current in- 
terest. Effort will be made to spread 
the system so that Grinnell will like- 
wise hear from other colleges. Stu- 
dents are expected to benefit by hear- 
ing from their own representatives 


reports of methods employed by other 
student bodies in the handling of their 
problems. 


A Serpent Scotched 


OR some time the columns of the 

Athenaeum, West Virginia Univer- 
sity paper, have carried mysterious 
whisperings of insidious propaganda, 
serpents that creep in the dark, and 
similar awesome, even if hackneyed, 
phrases. To the outsider the discus- 
sion was pointless, until now it has 
become evident that the serpent was 
none other than the pacifistic Kirby 
Page, editor of The World Tomorrow. 
Mr. Page, though scheduled, is not 
going to speak at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, and no one knows why. 

The Athenaeum professes ignorance 
of the pros and cons of the case. It, 
too, had heard only whisperings, but 
neither the Y. W. C. A., which was to 
sponsor Page’s lecture, nor the mili- 
tary men who opposed him, either 
defended or attacked openly. 

Only now, with the lecture can- 
celled, has discussion begun in ear- 
nest, and the student paper adds that 
if the aim of Page was to stimulate 
student thought, he has won his point. 
With the matter brought down to 
abstract proportions, the Athenaeum 
advises the students to find out rea- 
sons why that which was done was 
done. This will be in the nature of 
an intellectual exercise, no doubt, but 
Kirby Page will not speak, and there 
may be some to suggest that the op- 
position won the argument. 


‘Pure Nonsense’ 


6“ LL this talk about the young 

folks going to the dogs and 
drinking themselves blind is pure non- 
sense. ... Colleges are apt to have a 
reputation for being wet because the 
shortcomings of a few students get 
into the papers as typical of all stu- 
dents. If two or three college fel- 
lows get drunk and cause a fuss, the 
story can promptly be found in all 
the newspapers, but no mention is 
made of the 10,000 or 20,000 students 
who ostensibly do not drink.” 

That was W. E. “Pussyfoot” John- 
son’s dispensation to the college man, 
as reported in the Harvard Crimson. 
Mr. Johnson evidently has faith, for 
he lightly dismissed the uncovering 
of a still in an Iowa State University 
fraternity house, as_ insignificant 
when compared to the “400 or 500 
colleges in the country that have no 
stills.” 

Iowa State University is less com- 
placent, and while several members 
of the Sigma Chi fraternity are un- 
der arrest on charges of maintaining 
a still in their cellar, and its alco- 
holic products in their rooms, other 
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fraternity heads are making clear 
that liquor is found on “the most 
ideally regulated campuses.” They 
deny, of course, that the situation is 
as serious as “commonly held.” 

Purdue students will have oppor- 
tunity to survey the liquor problem 
from a more abstract viewpoint some 
time before the opening of Congress, 
when Senator William E. Borah 
meets in debate on the campus some 
nationally known proponent of modi- 
fication, in a discussion of the Eigh- 
teenth amendment. The debate has 
been arranged by the Purdue public 
speaking department. 


Whatever the degree, student drink- 
ing continues to demand the attention 
of presidents and of courts. When 
Dr. William Mather Lewis recently 
was inaugurated as head of Lafayette 
College, he lost no time in announc- 
ing that “There is no place at Lafay- 
ette for men addicted to the use of 
liquor, and we do not intend to have 
them here.” 

When two midshipmen from the 
Naval Academy were arrested re- 
cently after a supposed “drinking 
bout,” as the press reports called it, 
the court placed no charges against 
the two men, but instead started ef- 
forts to stamp out the Annapolis 
sources of intoxicants. 

Almost coincident with the an- 
nouncement of the Intercollegiate 
Phohibition Association that it would 
start a drive on college wets, numer- 
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ous law violations sprang up, much 
as if to show the association that it 
has a fertile field in which to operate. 


Going, Going... 


HE board of visitors, alumni, 

faculty and students of Virginia 
Military Institute have decreed that 
hazing shall pass. While regarded as 
not yet an evil, the hallowed pastime 
has been stricken from the activity 
list before it becames a major prob- 
lem. Good spirit on the part of all 
groups represented was evident at 
the meeting. 


Student Laborites 


ake widening rift between capital 
and labor was envisioned again by 
student-workers and labor welfare 
workers at their annual Swarthmore 
conference. A revolution of Ameri- 
can industrial forces was forecast to 
take place within the next fifty years, 
unless radical changes in government 
serve to compromise the inevitable 
movement, and render the revolution 
bloodless. But it was agreed that the 
revolution must come, and that when 
the crisis arrives, “communism will 
be the only logical source of a work- 
er’s organization to support the labor 
side.” 

Students who had tasted of real 
labor, joined with such laborites as 
Powers Hapgood, Henry Tatnell 
Brown, and A. J. Muste in delineat- 
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ing labor abuses, unemployment, 
strike-breaking and allied problems. 
The weakness of the unions in bar- 
gaining with employers was cited in 
support of communism as “an effec- 
tive and active means of commanding 
the respect of the employer.” 

The meeting, an annual event, was 
open to discussion by all students who 
had opinions or observations to offer, 
based on practical experience. 


Some Say He Is 


ARL SANDBURG “is classed by 

some as an immoral poet”; the 
Nebraska University literary maga- 
zine, the Prairie Schooner, discussed 
Carl Sandburg’s poetry, therefore. ... 
That’s a Nebraska student’s complaint 
against the magazine. The Nebraskan 
which received the complaint, failed to 
observe in the objectionable magazine 
any “lack of common decency.” It 
even went so far as to defend the 
Prairie Schooner in its attempt to pro- 
duce articles and critiques of merit. 
All of which means that probably 
there will be a sell-out of the whole 
issue. 


On the Air 


HANKS to the General Electric 

and Westinghouse corporations, 
Cornell University will have a new 
broadcasting station that by 1928 
should be sending out to the world 
the sounds that go to make up Cornell 
life. 


Do you want to go to France. 
with all expenses paid? 


By special arrangement with one of the largest travel organizations, a 
limited number of students and teachers will be enabled to take part in 
Scholarship Tours. They will have the choice of one of six trips abroad 
with all expenses paid. These trips are provided by the Guild as a reward 
for the cooperation of students and teachers. 


A booklet describing the trips themselves, the conditions under which they 
will be given,-and the way in which you are enabled to travel at no expense 


to yourself, is sent free upon request. 


Only a few applications in each 


college will be accepted in the order in which they are sent in, so we urge 
you to write at once for information. 


Address, The Director of Scholarship Tours 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Thou Shalt Not 


UDGE BEN LINDSEY’S “compan- 

ionate marriage” lecture tour of the 
Pacific Coast, having caused conster- 
nation in ministerial ranks, has at 
last hit the colleges. On the order of 
Director Ernest C. Moore and Regent 
Edward Dickson, the Daily Bruin, of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has been prohibited from 
printing stories relating to the Denver 
ex-judge. 

The Bruin published, as part of its 
United Press service, a dispatch from 
Portland, Ore., dealing with Lindsey’s 
lecture there. Regent Dickson, owner 
of the Los Angeles Express, and one- 
time editor of the Daily Californian, 
decided that such stories have no place 
in student papers, and he so informed 
Director Moore, who obligingly placed 
the ban. It has not been reported 
that Mr. Dickson has deleted Lindsey 
news from his own publication that 
reaches ten-year-olds. The editor of 
the Bruin made little comment, but he 
has shown no likelihood of following 
the official order. Other college edi- 
tors on the Coast and elsewhere are 
rising to deny that regents have the 
right of news suppression. Surprise 
also has been expressed that a former 
editor of a college paper, and present 
editor of a metropolitan paper, should 
cast the first stone. Lindsey is now 
in the south, so the Bruin will have 
plentiful opportunity of bringing 
about a showdown by disregarding the 
dictatorial edict of the governing offi- 
cials, and printing the news. 


The Color Line 


Ree prejudice must be charged 
to the students and not to the 
faculty or administration. So the 
Daily Kansan infers from an investi- 
gation concluded by Mrs. Haldeman- 
Julius on the University campus. As 
reported in The New Student, Novem- 
ber 9, Mrs. Haldeman-Julius is inves- 
tigating the Negro’s social status in 
the higher educational institutions of 
Kansas. 

The Kansan’s generalization is sub- 
stantiated by a recent happening at 
the football game between the Uni- 
versity of Indiana and Michigan State 
College when a colored player on the 
Michigan team was jeered by Indiana 
students. 

But not all college students draw 
the color line and the Indiana Student 
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while deploring the above incident is 
happy to point to the time when But- 
ler College broke athletic relations 
with the University of Louisville be- 
cause the latter objected to a colored 
man on the Butler team. And Mrs. 
Haldeman-Julius turning from the 
University of Kansas to the State 
Agricultural College finds there an in- 
stitution where the Negro gets a bet- 
ter deal. 


Disturbing Confession 


é¢T,s XPERIENCES derived from par- 

ticipation in student activities 
are considered least valuable by alum- 
ni, according to the results shown in 
a survey taken by Prof. Charles E. 
Watkeys, director of statistics,” re- 
ports the Campus of Rochester Col- 
lege. It is reported unofficially that 
the news caused several nervous 
breakdowns in the ranks of present 
student leaders. 

Training in methods dealing with 
facts and problems was placed first 
by the men, and the foundation of a 
liberal education, second, as the most 
valuable holdovers from college days. 
The women reversed the order, but 
both groups placed student activities, 
acquisition of information and voca- 
tional courses at the bottom of the 
scale. 


It Grows 


N 4,500 acres of woodland campus, 

excavations are being made for 
the 44 buildings that will constitute, 
in five years, the physical plant of 
Duke University, beneficiary of the 
tobacco king’s millions of dollars. 
Duke, replacing old Trinity college, 
will know such glories as old Trinity 
never dreamed of, 


CONTENTS 


Of the current issue of Rational Living, Box 2, 
Station M, New York: The Folly of Vegetar- 
ianism?—Cases—New Attitude Toward Sex— 
A Bunch of Lies—Two Doctors—Letter from 
France — Food Heresies — Children’s Diet — 
Health Instructions to Workers, to Parents for 
their Children, to Overweight People, to 
Those Suffering from Constipation. Editor 
B. Liber, M. D., Dr. P. H.—25¢ a copy—6 
months reduced trial subscription $1.00—Old 
sample copies free—With yearly sub the book 
“As a Doctor Sees It” free. 


SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPH 
A class in Spinoza’s “Ethics” 
is being taught from text by 


HARRY WATON, L. L. B. 
Author and Lecturer 
Every SUNDAY FROM 3 TO 5 P. M. 
Each Session a Classic by Itself 
Lecture Room 
MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
127 E. 22nd St.. New York 
ADMISSION 75c. 
Auspices: Workers Educational Institute 
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Student Discussion 
Student Opinion 
Student News 


form a valuable index of the 
trend of thought of some 
800,000 important members of 


society. 


That they are important is at- 
tested to by numerous novels of 
college life, symposia on youth, 
lectures, sermons, floods of 
news stories, magazine articles, 
and press comments. 


There is only one paper that 
chronicles undergraduate actiy- 
ity week by week, that lets the 
student talk for himself; only 
one digest of college news that 
stresses intelligence and origin- 
ality and treats the college stu- 
dent as a thinking responsible 
adult 


That ene and only paper—The 
New Student—is eagerly scan- 
ned by presidents, professors, 
students, and college alumni, 
because it publishes firsthand 
information about colleges all 
over the country. This infor- 
mation is negessary and valu- 
able to all progressive educators, 
and intelligent students. 


The New Student needs men 
and women to introduce it to 
those who have never had the 
opportunity to see it. The paper 
is easy to sell because of its 
content and small price. Com- 
missions are generous. If you 
need extra money, you'd do 
well to write immediately for 
further particulars. 
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